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it as a fraud. Despite, however the objections of the committee of schol- 
ars at the University of Christiana, and of Mr. Flom, who made an ex- 
tensive study of the matter ("The Kensington rune stone" in Trans- 
actions of the Illinois state historical society for the year 1910, p. 105 
et seq.), the museum committee stood by its original report. It is only 
fair, nevertheless, to record that the report includes a summary of the 
objections raised against it. 

Some other articles of less note in the volume are "Narrative of the 
Sioux war," by Marion P. Satterlee, "The public lands and school fund 
of Minnesota," by Samuel G. Iverson, "Northern Minnesota boundary 
surveys in 1822 to 1826, under the treaty of Ghent," by William E. 
Culkin, "History of the parks and grounds of St. Paul," by Lloyd 
Peabody, and "Reminiscences of Minnesota politics," by Henry A. 
Castle. The typographical appearance of the volume as a whole is good. 

Lucille M. Allen 

Spanish mission churches of New Mexico. By L. Bradford Prince, 
L.L.D., president of the historical society of New Mexico, president 
of the society for the preservation of Spanish antiquities, vice presi- 
dent of the national historical society. ( Cedar Rapids, Iowa : Torch 
press, 1915. 373 p. $1.50) 
This book, which may be characterized as belonging to the popular 
type, was written in order to present a memorial of the ancient missions 
of New Mexico, and, at the same time, to direct more general attention to 
the "interesting structures that render the Sunshine State the paradise 
of the tourist, the antiquarian, and the religious enthusiast." The book 
is divided into thirty-four chapters. Of these the first four really con- 
stitute an historical introduction. The body of the work, containing 
twenty-nine chapters, is devoted in the main to a discussion of the old 
Spanish churches of interest in New Mexico. The concluding chapter 
deals with the Penitentes, ' ' in order, " as is stated in the preface, ' ' to in- 
clude among the illustrations, pictures of the Moradas in which this pe- 
cular religious society holds its meetings. ' ' 

In the opening chapter a brief comparison is made, from the stand- 
point of age and historical experience, of the missions of California and 
New Mexico. The points in the comparison are well taken. But since 
the missions in California and New Mexico were only two out of several 
groups of missions on a long but unified frontier, one misses any refer- 
ence to the missions of Texas and Arizona. This is true also in regard 
to the mission of Guadalupe del Paso, for, although in Mexico, it was 
founded by missionaries from New Mexico, and for many years was con- 
sidered among the missions of that province. 

In the three remaining chapters, carrying the historical introduction 
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through the Pueblo revolt and the reconquest, occur some statements 
which show that the author has not taken into consideration the conclu- 
sions of recent investigators in the field. For instance, critical investiga- 
tion in the last few years seems to preclude the possibility of Cabeza de 
Vaca ever having set foot in New Mexico, as is asserted (p. 32). Fray 
Juan de Santa Maria did not meet martyrdom after the soldiers of the 
Rodriguez expedition returned to Mexico (p. 32), but was killed, as was 
ascertained by the soldiers, before they set out on the return trip, leav- 
ing only Fathers Rodriguez and Lopez alive in New Mexico (see Bolton, 
Spanish exploration in the southwest, p. 148, note 2). Not all of the 
Pueblo Indians were invited to participate in the revolt of 1680 (p. 54) , 
the entire Piros nation having been slighted. It was on the ninth instead 
of the eighth of August (p. 54) that news of the proposed uprising 
reached Governor Otermin. After the outbreak of the revolt the Span- 
iards in the southern districts did not assemble in Isleta by order of 
Otermin (p. 55), but did so of their own volition and under the ex- 
igencies of the situation, no message having passed between them and the 
governor from the time that the plans of the revolt were first learned in 
Santa Fe until September 4. The northern settlers who took refuge at 
Santa Cruz, or more properly La Canada, were not massacred (p. 55), 
but all reached Santa Fe in safety on August 12. San Lorenzo was only 
one of three settlements established along the Rio Grande, and it was 
about twenty-five miles below Guadalupe del Paso instead of above El 
Paso, as is asserted (p. 57). The number of Indians who renewed their 
allegiance to the Spanish king and were absolved at Isleta in December, 
1681, was 511 instead of 1157 (p. 62). 

Of the twenty-nine chapters constituting the body of the work eight 
deal in the main with the old Spanish churches in Santa Fe, Santa Cruz, 
and Albuquerque, the three oldest Spanish settlements in the state. Fif- 
teen chapters are devoted to the old churches, or their ruins, at the nine- 
teen Indian pueblos of Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, 
Zia, Jemez, Sandia, Isleta, Laguna, Acoma, Zuiii, Taos, Picuris, San 
Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Pojuaque, Nambe, and Tesuque, all 
of which are inhabited by Indians at the present time except Pojuaque. 
Seven chapters are devoted to the ruins of the churches at the sites of the 
old pueblos of Pecos, Abo, Cuara, and Tabira. One chapter describes 
the Santuario of Chimayo. 

In the treatment of his main subject the author has emphasized present 
day conditions of the old churches or their ruins. In this connection both 
the exteriors and the interiors of the churches are fully described, even 
to the dimensions, pictures, and altar decorations, while a number of 
excellent photographs illustrating the text greatly enhance the value of 
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the book. In addition to the descriptions, something of the history not 
only of the churches but of the respective pueblos or towns in which they 
are located, has been embodied. Many of the historic facts related 
center around the great revolt of 1680, at which time most of the old 
missions were destroyed, and after which many of the present churches, 
or their immediate predecessors, were built. In the historical treatment 
of these subjects, however, the author has sometimes, for instance in the 
introductory chapters, shown himself not abreast of recent historical in- 
vestigation, as a few examples will show. The number of refugees who 
retreated from Santa Fe with Otermin was 1,000, instead of 1,500 (p. 
156), and they overtook G-arcia's division at Fray Cristobal, instead of 
at Alamillo (p. 192). The number of Indians in Isleta in December, 
1681, including visitors, was only 511 instead of 1,500 (p. 142). Of 
the five Spaniards who leaped off the mesa of Acoma in 1598 only four 
escaped death (p. 217). The first definite mention that we have of the 
Salinas pueblos was not made during Onate's march up the Rio Grande 
in 1598 (p. 334), for certain members of the Rodriguez expedition of 
1581 mention having visited many large pueblos in the saline region 
and having heard of three other very large pueblos near there. 

In connection with the historical treatment of the different churches 
and their respective neighborhoods there are incorporated traditions, in- 
cidents, poems, newspaper sketches, descriptions of surrounding country, 
of natural resources, local conditions, native customs, religious festivals 
and processions, and, what is of particular interest to the tourist, the 
dates of such ceremonials, as well as information regarding means and 
methods of transportation to many of the out of the way churches. 
Much of this, while of little historic value, creates interest and atmos- 
phere. 

Enough has been said to show that the real value of the work con- 
sists not so much in the historical treatment of the subject as in the 
praiseworthy descriptions, fully illustrated, of the old Spanish churches, 
or their ruins, before time has further defaced them. The importance 
of this work can best be realized when it is contemplated how valuable 
such a detailed account of the condition of the churches of New Mexico 
in 1680, written by a contemporary such as Father Ayeta, would be at the 
present time. That the task has been done by such a man as Governor 
Prince, whose long years of service in New Mexico, and whose know- 
ledge and interest in the romantic development of the state have especial- 
ly fitted him for such work, will be appreciated by the present as well 
as the future historian, antiquarian and tourist. 

Chaklks W. Hackett 



